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PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF THE TUNXIS VALLEY.* 


By Frederick H. \\ ilhan Be ee 1). 


First Paper 
To the majority of men the Aborigine of Connecticut is less real than a 
vanished dream lhe antiquarian finds him in mustv deeds or. forgotten laws. 
The etymologist traces him in the names of the mountains, brooks or vales that 
*This interesting report was written by Dr. Frederick H. Williams, of Bristol, Conn., 
for general readers of The Connecticut Quarterly, published at Hartford: and presents 
some new points of value to all archaeologists For instance, his triangular scrapers 
and arrow-heads; the pottery with textile marks on both surfaces; the differentiation 
of so-called “banner stones” as regards their oval and circular perforations; implements 
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he loved, while here and there the thoughtless turn up his discarded arrows or his 
mouldering bones. But his wigwam has vanished with his council fires, the echo 
of his war-whoop is lost in the valleys and time has levelled the earth over his 
forgotten graves. Yet along with the disused tomahawk and the shaitless spear, 
the humbler implements of his domestic life everywhere betray to the patient 
seeker his ancient habitations. Sallust believed that the deeds of the ancient 
Romans were as illustrious as those whose praises were sung by the bards of 
Greece, but that they were so occupied with those deeds that none thought to 
record them. So we may believe that some among the early settlers of Con- 
necticut were curious enough to have studied the domestic tools of the savage; 
but if so, they forgot to record much of their knowledge. Besides, we should 
remember that the metal tools of the white man were so vastly superior to the 
stone implements of the Indian as to cause an almost immediate disuse of the 
latter where metal could be obtained. Thus it happened that the students of 
ethnology, when attention became turned towards unravelling the domestic life 
of ancient savage man, some forty years ago, found it nearly a sealed book. Yet 
piece by piece the relics of ancient man have been collected, compared with each 
other and with what may now be found among existing savages. No longer 
held as mere curios to tickle a momentary fancy, these implements and orna- 
ments have been used as the alphabets of a forgotten tongue, until now one can 
not only largely reconstruct the life of this vanished man, but even, enteting his 
departed mentality, ask the reason of many of his ways and deeds. 

It must, however, be the scope of this article to deal only with such visible 
remains as have come down to us from the pre-Columbian owners of the Tunxis 
Valle [Therefore very many interesting topics must be left untouched. 


POTTERY. 


It has been said that, “articles of fictile ware are the most fragile and yet 
the most enduring of human monuments.”* But owing to some cause, doubt- 
less the alternating freezing and thawing in a country subject to heavy rainfall 
and shallow burials conjoined, perfect pottery is very rare in this valley. Small 
sherds are found, however, upon nearly all old village sites. They appear to 
have been well made and are often of a fine red 
color, but frequently blackened by fire and smoke. 
The clay is usually mixed with micaceous sands 
although some appears to have been mixed with 
ashes, and other sherds seem made of nearly homo- 


genous clays. [xternally, the pottery is usually 
ornamented, sometimes with parallel lines, or with 
oblique detached lines, or series of punctures. 
Again we frequently find a net work of various pat- 
terns impressed upon it. In the American Mu- 
A POT seum of New York may be seen a very fine jar 
found near Windsor, belonging to the Terry collection. We know of no other 
pericct pottery from this section. In lig. 1 we illustrate a very rare pottery 
pipe, and tube which may or may not have been its stem, found in the bank of 
the Connecticut River, near the mouth of the Farmington, in 1884. Fig. 2 
shows typical pottery sherds from Farmington, Plainville and Southington. A 
curious study is being developed by taking impressions in wax of the ornamental 


~ 





of trap rock for working steatite, ete., ete. To the doctor’s kindness and the courtesy 
of Mr. George C. Atwell, Editor of the Quarterly, we are indebted for permission to re- 
print the paper in our pages 


* Jones’ Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 441 
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lines on both faces of pottery jars. One can thus often reconstruct. not on), the 
torms cf the matting or basketry upon which they were molded, but at times as- 
certain the nature of the fibres of which the ne tting or mats were made. : 

“tt was a common practice among the aborigines to employ woven fabrics 
in the construction and ornamentation of earthenware. Impressions were thus 
left on theclay,and by bak- , 
ing they were rendered as 







lasting as if engraved on — 
Bh cys 
teu ts 


stone. From no other 4 

source do we obtain so Huish 
wide a range of fabrics.”4 y sald’ 
Fibre lines will be noticed 
upon the sherds illustrat 


ed in Fig. 2.* Irom this 
we perceive how valuable 
any particular pot-sherd 


} 
} 


may be to science, and 
why each fragment should 
be carefully saved and 
shown to the nearest gen 
eral collection 

STEATIT) 


Che working of soap 


stone is one of the oldest 
Organized industries of thx 
Tunxis Valley. In Bristol, 
Nepaug and Harwinton 
ledyes have been found 





5.% $1ze. 


APS NI ISHE 


t Holmes’ Prehistoric Textile Art, 13th Annual Report Bureau Ethnology 
Since articles were illustrated for these papers the writer has read Prof. O. T. 
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where the prehistoric Indian mined and roughly formed his pots and bowls. 
In 1892 a beautiful exposure of an aboriginal quarry was uncovered in Bristol, 
with many bowls in various stages of finish still attached to the ledge. For the 
Indian first marked out his dish and finished shaping its bottom and side before 
detaching it from the rock. This separation, owing to the general irregularity 
of cleavage and frequent faults in the steatite. was often disastrous, as the many 
broken rejects about the quarry show. When the bowl was once freed from the 
ledge it seems to have been taken to some village site and slowly finished, be- 
ing generally smoothly polished, both within and without. The frontispiece shows 
the Bristol quarry from a photograph made by the Peabody Museum, and shown 
at the Columbian Exhibition at Chic: 

3, one-third natural size, illustrates a verv fine two-handled bowl, found 
some thirtv vears ago, three feet deep in a sand bank at Plainville; few 


ae, 





prettier bowls exist in the East. Fig. 4 shows a small drinking bowl from East 
Bristol. Fig. 5, one-third natural size, is a cooking dish from Burlington, black 
with grease and smoke Chere is also a banner stone in Terryville, and a unique, 
but unfortunately imperfect, bird amulet belongs to the writer. Imperfect dishes 
and fragments are quite numerous. Some are found showing holes where they 
have been mended be ig 6 

Mason's “Origin of Inventions On page 58, we read, speaking of ciay jars, “but ninety 
and nine were made in nets, or baskets, or bags. In such examples the markings are on 
the outside.” In fig. 2a, is shown the inside face of a potsherd from Plainville, which is 
exactly similarly ornamented on both outside and inside faces 








He 
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The trap talus,extending along the old valley from Southington north to 
the Massachusetts line, furnished the angular fragments from which were made 
the implements used in working soapstone. In comparing a collection of the im- 
plements with a collection of unworked stones it would seem as though nature 
had placed the models ready to the hand of man. The stones flake off into thin 
narrow pieces, often with such acute points that only a very little change is needed 
to produce the required tool. These tools are found on every village site from 
Southington to Congamond Lake in Massachusetts. And some have been found 
at Nepaug which retained the lustre of the powdered steatite. These implements 
were of four general types. Those rudely blocked out as axes and grooved, for 
helving. Of these some cut straight with the edge as our axes, some cut towards 
one like an adze, while others were pointed and acted more like a pick-axe. Ex- 
amples of each are given, Figs. 7, 8, 9. The second type is the most generally 
distributed: they are found from four to twelve inches long and all agree in hav- 
ing the worked edge beveled off to the left. They do not form very sharp points, 
but nearly all show the polish of long use. If a number are placed in a row, the 


general trend of the bevel will all be alike. Fig. 10. 

he third type are smaller and more robust, rudely wedge shape except 
that the point is alwavs acute. The blunt end is roughly shaped to fit the hand 
and take pressure from its palm. They seem to have been used as picks and 
gouges, being akin to the modern tool of the wood graver; Figs. 11, 12, 13. They 


mav also have been driven into the rock after the manner of wedges 


Che fourth type resembles the third on its working point, but they are made 
g | 
of thin flakes of stone and often have a cutting point on both ends; Fig. 14. It is 


not contended that these tools were used exclusively for working soapstone, but 





that soapstone was worked with them 

In attempting a description of the general remains of the Stone Age Art 
of the Tunxis Valley, a few explanatory remarks seem justifiable. European 
Archaeologists divide their specimens into Paleolithic or ancient stone age, all 
the objects of which are chipped, and Neolithic, or newer stone age, in which 
many objects are polished. No such classification can be made applicable to 
American Archaeology.* The writer would rather divide his description into 
domestic tools, largely used by women: implements of warfare and chase: re- 
ligious or ceremonial, and ornamental The prehistoric Indian himself mav 
never have conceived that he possessed an art. Nature could never have seemed 
to him the kind and lavish mother that she does to us todav. To him she was 
the stern and miserly controller of his destinies, from whom he only wrested, 


through strenuous and unceasing toil, those meagre gifts that never gave reple- 


g 
tion. Therefore, as one who strove hand to hand with nature on all sides, he 
walked closer to her nakedness than we But his companionship was as that of 


a child who cannot wander far from the maternal font of being. He knew bet 
ter than we how to read the external features of her presence; such secrets as 
she vouchsafed to him the knowledge, he learned with ready wit. But, unlike 
us of today, never having penetrated witfiin the arcana Of her mysteries, he could 
not stand aloof from her as we mav and make of those mvsteries the readv slaves 
to work his will. 


* As far as can be seen, the separation of a paleolithic from a later Indian tool in 
America is a question of its geological location. The writer inclines to accept the evidences 
of glacial man in America 
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62 
MOUNDS IN PIKE COUNTY, OHIO. 


Prior to the advent of the whites, Pike county was an ideal dwelling place 
for a people in the stage of advancement reached by the American Indian. 
Lying in the extreme southern portion of Ohio, it is not subject to sudden or 
hurtful changes of climate. Across the central part flows the beautiful Scioto, 
with frequent tributaries on either side. The rich alluvial soil of the lowlands 
yielded bountiful returns for such labor as was expended upon it; the wild, almost 
mountainous,country stretching away mile after mile to the east and west, har 
bored and protected a plentiful supply of every sort of game indigenous to 
this region. The modern Oklahoma “land grabber” is not quicker to realize 
the agricultural possibilities of a piece of ground than was his dusky predeces 
sor; and so we find all along the fertile bottom lands of the Scioto and on the 
hilltops overlooking its broad valley, abundant evidence of the Mound Builder's 
yr this country, in which all the wants of primitive man were amply 

are enclosures, circular, square, and of eccentric form; 


he 


partiality f 
provided for. Llere 
pathways dug in the river bank to give easy access from their villages to t 
water; deep pits in the earth whose purpose is still a mystery; and mounds by the 
dozen. 

\t different times within the past few years | have excavated more or less 
thoroughly about thirty of these mounds, of which no connected account of 
the work has as yet been published. As such a report may be of interest to 
archaeologists by reason of the diversity of structure observed within a limited 
area, it is here presented. Some of the mounds were absolutely barren of con- 
tents, giving no clue that would aid in determining the purpose for which they 
were built; some others contained only fragmentary bones unaccompanied by 
any relics, and apparently pertaining to a rather hasty or careless burial. Such 
as these will receive no men lhe field notes will be followed as closely 
and as concisely as is consistent with clearness of statement. In every case the 
central point of the mound was ascertained as nearly as possible, and all hori 
nts calculated from it; vertical measurements are from the 


° , ] ? ’ *’ 
zOntal measureni 


iX 
level of the original surface earth. Frequently, however, the highest point of 
the structure was several feet to one side of what was clearly intended to be 


erosion or cultivation, but more frequently to the fact that the builders, prob- 


ably through ignorance or carelessness, made it so. 


igl 
The most northern mound opened stood close to the north line of the cor- 
poration of Waverly, the county seat; this will be called No. 1, and the others 
will be numbered in the order of their position from here to the south line of the 
county. There are several mounds north of the one first described, but the 
owners of the land on which they stand would not allow them to be opened. 

Mound No. 1.—This measured eighty feet in diameter at the base. and 
thirteen feet high above the surrounding surface. A trench ten feet in width was 
carried in from the south side. The structure was composed of very hard- 
packed, dry sand, with a slight mixture of clay, brought from a low ridge that 
lay a few rods to the north of the mound. All below the upper two feet could 
be loosened only with a heavy pick wielded by stout muscles. This earth had 
been piled directly on the original surface level, whose characteristic grayish 
color, due to the decay of old sod and roots, extended from four to six inches 
downward and rested comformably upon the yellow sandy subsoil, just as in the 
field around. . 

About thirty feet from the center began a number of streaks of sand, darker 


and much harder than that in which they occurred; they were very tortuous, 


the principal feature of the tumulus. This is often due in some measure to 
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though the general direction was horizontal. They were nowhere over an inch 
1 thickness, and as the center Was approached become mort and more len- 
ticular in outline, running around or enclosing the lighter sand in small pat hes. 
Evidently they were due to segr gation of certain components of the san 1, form- 


ing, after the latter had been deposit around the little masses or flattened 
‘ piles where each laborer had cast s basket-loi yf earth These “dumps 
or lenticular masses are very common in larg’ nds \ larger 
> ( l lhe Y Tila ( si] et el ed 
+ ‘ ] ‘ + re 
that tre or gutte1 been g es c re 
1 eun: for the my] ( xy the 
{ e 
% 
a t 
| ) i¢ 
ha r S 
cf se 
t t { 
s proble1 
\t eic ‘ - et ‘ rs S 
S 
‘ 
T ~ ~ & 
1S 
from . S 
- 
f Now re t € 
é ~ ] es 1 Ss ~ t ‘ é 
< ] < Te t ) ( ‘ ‘ } if 
the t . } 1 foet ‘ enret s im- 
2 
Ty ccnile 
At fifteen feet out, on t vest s f the trench, began a streak resting on 
the undisturbed surface It was son hat darker than the earth immediately 
’ al ve T hel \\ if atl 1 ‘ mt ill { d > I sn l] Iragn { nts I ] al al Cw } feet 
from the edge of this began a layer of clean, yellow, sandy earth, ey ently the 
subsoil of the field. Within a foot this m reased to a thickness of five inches, 
eeadually running across the face of the trench with a thick: alias “aes 
eradually running across the tace of the ( with a ckness of three to five 
inches to the east side, at which it cease At ten feet out, near the middle of 
he trench. and under this yellow sand, the earth was reddened over a space of 


eighteen incl es to the depth of an inch probably aque tO a fire which was made 


1e mound was commenced. 


here be fore tl 

At twelve feet from the center a hole had been dug to a depth of five feet. 
It was almost uniform in diameter—about seven inches—to the bottom, and 
0 a post that had been roughly burned or 


terminated in a blunt point as if due t 
cut off. It was entirely filled with loose. dark earth, resembling garden mold. 
It required great patience on the part of the aboriginal excavator, with a pointed 
stick or piece of antler as his only tool, to dig such a hole in ground as compact 


s 


as the surface of a traveled road 
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on the west side of the trench, ten feet out, was a little pile of burned bones 
with some charcoal; this lay near the edge of a fire-bed, having a regular elliptical 
outline. The latter extended thirteen feet northwestward from the east margin 
of the trench, with a maximum breadth of five feet. Beneath this, at eight feet 
out and three feet from the east face, was a hole about 8x10 inches in its two 
diameters and twenty inches deep, filled with a very loose, dark earth in which 
were two or three small fragments of charcoal. A foot nearer the center and 
three feet west from this hole was another ten inches in diameter and sixteen 
inches deep, the sides and bottom rough as if it had been gouged out with a stick 
or horn. It was filled with clean, white ashes, mixed with some charcoal, and 
packed in so hard as to be difficult to remove with a trowel. 

Five feet out appeared a loose, black earth, evidently the mucky soil from 
the creek bottom-land near by. It was piled as steep as such earth could be 


made to lie, to the height of five and a half feet, and the upper surface covered with 


a thin layer of charcoal. It proved to be the covering of a grave constructed in 
the following manner: 

\ hole measuring ten feet east and west by nearly six feet north and south, 
rectangular in form, except that the corners were somewhat rounded, had been 
dug to a depth of about eighteen inches. The bottom was irregular, as though 
excavated with rude tools, and was a little deeper at the middle than toward the 
sides; the edges were not vertical, but slanted inward a little. Lying close to the 
north side of this was a man’s skeleton, five feet nine inches long, extended on 


the back, head west, left hand lying on the pelvis, right arm bent and lying across 
the stomach. The teeth were very little worn; five or six of them were slightly 
to ed by decay, but otherwise they were solid, clean and white. Contrary to 
general impression, it is rare to find a full set of sound teeth in the jaws of a 
mound builder,” and almost invariably they are much discolored. At his right 
side and in the middle of the grave, was the skeleton, five feet four inches in 
length, of a woman lving extended on the back, with the left hand under the 
pelvis of the other \ll the teeth were much worn, some of them entirely below 
the mel lhe two lower, middle incisors were nearly cut in two at the neck; 
thev looked as if some sort of fine itting instrument had been forced between 
ther nd sawed | nd forth horizontally until only a thin remnant of enamel 
it t iter margins held t upper and lower parts together. The skulls dif- 
: ind = shay bot re in an excellent state of preser- 
7 wing to the fact that th vere completely imbedded in the above- 
mentioned bed of ashes, wht xtended across the upper portions of the skele- 
rt! st corner of the grave, and was thick enough to cover the 
: S ements of bone and a piece of black flint knife were found in 
ther \ lining of wood had been placed around the margin of the grave: what 
mor shes than | woo he bottom of the grave 
f ashes: above this was a single thickness of bark on 
the bodies re placed, without anv covering or protection from the 
b] had been pil lirectly on them and extended a few inches 
oT nevery sid This mound had then been built over and around 
t] here was no particular arrangement of material in the tumulus; it looked 
t f var s parties had worked as best suited their convenience, throw- 
arth wherever the ished and graduallv running the different masses 

into one another until the work was completed. 
wo and a half feet from the bottom, at the center, was a decaved skull; a 


few fragments of bone were found at intervals to the east of it, as if a body had 
ween interred here. No relics of anv sort were found except a copper bracelet, 
which had apparently been lost by one of the workers when the mound was 
about half finished. 


} 
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No. 2.—This had been cultivated for many years, having now a diameter 
of ninety and a height of three feet. At various places below its bottom were 
holes filled with loose, dark earth, some of them dug, others due to the decay 
of roots and stumps antedating the mound. Near the center were two skeletons 
of medium size, lying a foot apart, with heads toward the east. The left arm of 
the one to the south lay on a thin stratum of ashes and bone, much burned and 


7 cemented together until almost as hard as stone; it covered a space of one by 
two feet. The feet of the skeleton lay on hard-burned, undisturbed earth, from 
which the ashes had been carefully removed. The lower jaw was narrow, with 
a prominent chin and the teeth much crowded; the upper jaw was decidedly 
prognathous. The head of the second skeleton was two feet farther east than 
that of the first, and rested on a fire-bed; near its skull were found fragments of 
bones of a very young child. The fire-beds at the head and feet of these two 
were each about four feet across; another, north of them, was six feet across, and 

“i the earth beneath it was burned red to a depth of four inches; none of them was 
regular in shape. On these bodies and ash beds, over a space of some fourteen 
feet in diameter, earth had been deposited to the thickness of a foot at the center, 
running to an edge all around; above this was a thin laver of charcoal with its 
margin resting on the original surface, and over this the mound had been built. 

No. 3.—This was originally more than twenty feet high: but cultivation has 
reduced it to ten feet, with a diameter of about 100 feet. A trench six feet wide, 
increasing to ten feet towards the center, was run in from the southeast side \t 
nineteen feet out began a laver of ashes and burned earth, remains of a fire that 
had been made on the natural surface of the ground. It extended in every di- 
rection bevond the area excavated nder the outer edge was a hole sixteen 

hes deep, filled with loose dirt hree feet northwest of this hole was another 
ventv-seven inches deep. the lower nine inches ntaining mixture of ashes 
se earth, while the upper portion was empt lwo feet west of the second 

sa iA iches deep, filled with loose earth and charcoal; near the bot- 
angular fragments of burnt rock. Three and a half feet north of 

t rd | vas a fourth: a foot north of this was a fifth: southwest from the 
: ( c I iti ircoal, ashes, and 

re two valves mussel shells of dif- 

. . larger broken as if in opening All of these holes re about 

‘ e¢ ‘ } + Re t ar t lay 

;, an . ' MP Sea ntene » ond 

’ . . bright red : ’ ‘ mM. < had 8 sol 
I « I ( s vere s l trom tit to time, 
° 1 he th side of the t1 h and three feet 

st t e mound. © e ashes ral] th a few 

s ( vening, Was a I | I The 

aah ; nop! , log six s throug tended a 
» fee he west edge of the ft —_ 

In the middle of the trench, two feet from center, was a hole eight inches 
n diameter and thirty inches deep: and three feet west of it one a foot across 

7 and thirtv-two inches deep. The latter contained a number of fragments of 


bone, one of which, a broad flat piece, had been dressed to a triangular shape 
with the wide end somewhat rounded. Lving on the ash-bed above these holes 
and reaching three or four feet bevond them to the west and north, was a mass 
of large poles which had been thrown in a pile, the ends of the longer ones pro- 
jectinge somewhat trom the edge of the mass. It was composed of white walnut, 
poplar and cottonwood, and the debris was in some places more than a foot thick. 
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wo feet past the center, lying on the edge of the ash bed, was the skeleton 
oung adult, about six Ieet long, extended on the back with the head west, 


bones broken and crushed by the pressure of the superincumbent earth. 


twentv-two teeth remained, and of these thirteen were more or less de- 


Near the feet was the edge of an irregular fire-bed three or tour feet 


! aes 
Ua\>’rk. 


(he skeleton was covered with several layers ot 


eI eht femur was the largest hole discovered. It was three feet 
contained a number oi pieces of ribs and other bones from animals; 
ements of charcoal as large as a hickory nut. The purpose tor which 
es were lntended 1s Dot KI Wh There was nothing to indicate they were 
s: nothing was concealed in then Che thin, superficial streak of ashes 
out a break, so they evidently had no con- 

( ere ches near a owam 

{ fe g from eig O 
rb if I A 

est side, s t to sed 
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( i f ear 
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1 lhe s is near] ilf an 

ears, t igh the forehead was 

ro at nd but little worn. One other skele- 

a halt t t above the bottom, exter le |, head 

5 | nd was teen feet high and sixty-five feet in diameter. 
feet high, of black earth from the Beaver 

s neal and mpleted with the loam of the field in which it 

\ trer ten feet wi as carried in from the south side. Within two 
summit we traces of five rusive burials,one of themotachild. One 
et out, six feet above the surface level with the 

t below this were part of the shaft of a femur, a 

small fragments of skull. Five feet from these, 

e] sa large piece of skull. From the arrangement of a layer 

se fragments and a thin layer of wood above, which 

( yr four feet in every direction, it was evident that they 

go ent: but nothing else was found with or near 

se fraements looked fresh and solid as though lately denuded 

Fast of the center, on the original surface, was a mass of ashes about 
s thick o1 hed of burned earth six or seven feet across. It contained 
; sel shells, but no charcoal; and was continuous towards 
wit! thin laver of ashes, over which was a layer of charcoal, both not 
lf an inch in thickness \bove the latter was a layer of decayed 
pieces of oak, walnut and mulberry, running to the north 

f t \bout six feet north of this ash-bed was a similar one; lying 

t | between the two, with its burnt ends in either, was an oak log ten 
thick. Decaved wood and bark with a thickness of several inches, spread 


area of at least ten feet in diameter to the westward of the second ash- 
In fact, all through the black core of the mound were masses of such wood 
ark, apparently pertaining to mortuary exercises, but so confused that 
nothing could be determined in regard to their arrangement. 
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e or six feet west of the center was a of ashes three I K and 
three to four feet across, on earth burned hard a ed. Intl re many 
small fragments of bone, some burnt, others showing no trace ot heat \mong 
them was part of a hyman femur, not over tour inches long, one end of which 
was slightly burnt while the other e1 ked markably fresh, as it the flesh 
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marks oi lire clear to the bottom, and there can be no doubt that a large post which 


stood here was consumed by hire Lhe o 
resence Oi the pipe iragments; the knives and the stones may have been 
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iprobable that a mound would be erected to commemorate the event. 


is not safe to judge barbarian motives by civilized standards. 
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stance to the east an est—the surface earth was burned red to a depth 


rthree inches. It rested on a laver of ashes, and above this was a stratum 
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NOTES ON DELAWARE INDIAN VILLAGE SITES. 
Pechequeolin or Pechotwoollenk. 
(Sixth Paper.) 


My readers who have patiently followed me thus far may perhaps ask why I 
have left the more interesting part f this important and extensive 
‘ Indian camp, until the present paper. The only answer to be given is that a 
this camp as early as 1855 was mad r “debut” in at ding Dr. 


Swift, of Easton, Pa., in making a coll n composed of stone implements, fos- 


sils from Durham cave. and minerals abounding in the vicinity. Dr. Swift con 
tinued to visit the localitv year afte ir, especially after a heavy freshet in 
the Delaware river, which exposed numerous relics through the caving in of the 
high banks of post-glacial gravels on the western shore of this river. QOur notes 
begin in 1857, and to bring the extent and magnituds : his 

2 toric, and also somewhat historic, Indian village clear] before the minds of 
the numerous and intelligent reader f this magazine eces 
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from sixtv to one hundred feet of the bank inland had been torn away. Ata 


perpendicular depth of at least thirty feet we pulled out from the bank upwards 
llite arrows, from three to six inches in length and some of them 


of sixty argiil 
verv much decayed, showing that they had been buried in this debris for ages. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Editor of The Archaeologist 
I have sent you a photograph of a stone that was found in a quarry here recently. 
It is the cast of a foot Whatever made it stepped on a stone when it was in a soft 
or plastic state and sank into it to the depth of four inches. On the food being with- 
drawn, sand washed into the hole made to the depth of an inch, and hardening into 
stone, formed the cast of the bottom of the foot. On top of the sand, shells washed 











in until the h was filled lhe n the course of time cemented together and 
formed what is known here as she rock or firestone It is the right foot and is about 
ten and a half inches in length and was evidently incased in a moccasin or some 
wrapping resembling one The form of the great toe is quite distinct and the slope 
of the others cat traced The photograph is one-third size The casing of stone 
around the bottom of the foot is in place as seen in the picture except on one side of 
the heel, but could be easily detached ‘he color of the stone is a dark red, almost an 
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of the American Archaeologist: 
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In IS3S J. N. Nice t explored the Coteau des Prairies region—in which are the 
noted stratas of red pipestone or Catlinite—and in his report published in 1845, in 
treating of the numerous surface deposits of glacial erratic boulders, says that of this 
materia nh one é \ ests of the Coteau, the Indians constructed the effigy 
of a man o that the spo called ‘Tuyanwitchashta-Karapi: in English, the place 
where has bee he m of stone Mr. Nicollet does not say that he saw it; but 
he designates ( ! large map published in 1842 by the words “Stone Man.” 
One o » ea é é or government employes in southwestern Minnesota are said 
to have clair 1 that the \ ut have left no description of it From all that can 
now be learned of ft vork, we conclude that it was not of gigantic proportions, and 

i ea ‘ h figu there. merely outlined by rows of waterwort s 

I pe mou! of stone erected by pre-historic Indians occur in Georgia, and 
sf otl ) Ls m figure effigy mounds of earth of huge dimen 
sio! n Wi ns t = " of a fa i imagination, may be thought to resemble 
tl man for pe ps nowhere in the United States has been seen such a pre- 
I ! ! onume! t Mr. Hancock says Catlin describes as three or four 
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ere has been remarkable. They are prin- 
cipally water-worn boulders taken from the ver, measuring from six.to eighteen inches 
in diameter; beside several large fixed boulders containing t¢ to fifteen cups on them, 
averaging half the size of a hen’s egg These impressions we ve always supposed to 
be receptacles for grinding paint ol! ors: a col quantity of which 
was used by our Indians. The generally well-d ied edges of these depressions seemed 
to furnish proof of the presence of a small pest perhay f bone, with which the paint 
was ground and mixed THOMAS HARPER 
Bellevue, Pa 

To the Archaeolog 

The indented or corrugated ( epresentations, 
were found near ! home here ing tl! mi portion 
of a large. prehistoric indian village i | i carefully, 
explaining to the laborers where I I rhe re- 
sult was tha [ secul rbout ft em being 
cores, or nucle fron which f kes |} é i or had 
the usual depression on each side ! the 
eastern stat I also recovered thirt I more than 
a hundred manos or grinders, mal g everal of 
the metata were VOTI throug! nd were 
group .y ¢ ! ne peel i from 
two to } nder he ements 
were buried purposely and with care and not by accident o natural accumulation 
of earth and sand over them Two of thes I le « n ( rr had so disinte- 
grated as to fall in pieces when exposed to the ai! I also fo one very nicely finished 
pendant, about five inches long; one stone ring four it mete made of vol- 
canic tufa: one common arrow-head on! I small ‘ no ne mortar; six 
plain discoidal stones from four to seven ine! I imeter nd eleven indented dis- 
coidals, as shown in the cut One of then is 4 » 1 S I periphery, and 
many perhaps have been unfinished I have no knowledge their use, but will try 
to learn something about them from some of tl old Indiar here \(n Indian woman 
told me that they were buried by the medicine men on either side of the doorway of 
their huts: but this is not reliable testimony. I have seen four other similarly in- 
dented round stones found in this county, and have never heard of them elsewhere. I 
hope this account may meet the eye of some one who can explain their use 
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paper for February, Mr. lvy suggests that the cupped or 
mimer stones. | think he should be more 

i pped stones, but not used for ham- 

een the two in this vicinity, although both 

lers or granite from the glacial drift). I 

eighth to one and a quarter inches; 

es, of even width from top to bot- 

depth of five-eighths of an inch, 

igh on faces and also on sides and 

ne size and weig! earer uniform than the cupped 
while the cupped are of all sizes from one ounce 
Lt4oxl*yx°x inches thick, which has eight perfora- 

like the boys range the marbles, the square be- 

on the « side, three in a straight row, with a 

vi are about one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
of an inch deep lt surely is not a hammer stone or 
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Editor of American Archaeologist 

I noticed in Vol. 1, Part 2, of vour magazine quite an interesting as well as in- 
structive account of caches of flint implemen found in various localities in Michi 
gan fhinking possibly a short sketch of. a recent acquisition to my cabinet of this 
class of flints would interest some of your readers, | take the liberty of addressing 
you. The flints are eighteen in number, ranging from 5 to 6% inches in length, and 
from 1% to 2% inches in width. Seventeen of them are of light blue, and the other 


one of yellow chert All of this lot, with one exception, are delicately chipped, show- 
ing that great care had been taken in the manufacture of them rhe exception men- 


tioned is the long, irregular flaking of one of the eighteen. None of these implements 
are over three-eighths of an inch thick, making them very delicat« nd thir 





A very noticeable feature, and that is, I think, seldom met wit} the yellow 
tipped base of twelve of them, extending from the end wy e-t t ne-half of an 
inch Seven of the lot have a notched is 


This cache was found July 14, 189% n Moccasin ilu ne mile nortl f Buchanan 
Berrien county, Michigan, about eighteen inches elow the irface in two deposits, 
one a few inches above the othe: The exact nu! e! I each ¢ he could not be as- 
certained There was a mall stone ax four ‘ te vith the flints thi was 
all that was discovered at the time but I unde ! it e excavating there a 
year later, in the same spot but about three fer elow the irface, a skeleton in sit- 
ting posture was unearthed, no part of which, « ept tio! f the skull, could be 
preserved, as the balance of it crumbled to dust a , exposed to the air. The 
photograph l enclose shows these flints fa vell = kW HILLS 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
Editor of The American Archaeologist 


In the Fe . m he of The At n AI eolog é \ eres 
the de ption o ome archaeologica er I he farn ) M.S. I ey Che 
reading of the ticle reminded me of a prehistoric work ir his localit hinking 
that some of you eaders have never seen a description of it, and as no explanation sat- 
isfactory tor mind has ever been given ; to its purpose of constructio! w he on 
structed it, | will endeavor to give a brief des ption of it 

This peculiar antiquity is located on a ghtly sloping tract of ground which {1s 
covered by a thick growth of “black jacks of recent growth, and is located six and 
one-half miles north, and five and one-half miles east of Lockwood, Missouri 

It consists f an elevation of ground not unlike a small ridge « embankment 
which extends in a circle and inclesing an area of probably one, or one and one-half 
acres It is somewhat longer from north to south than from east to west The ridge 
or embankment is not of uniform height and in some places scarcely trace of it can 


be discerned. At its highest place it is not more than eighteen inches above the surface 
Traces of depressions are seen adjoining the embankment in many places. Persons 


residing near this place for several years say that years ago it was n h plainer than 
now; and they point out a place which they call an entrance to the enclosure At this en- 


trance there is no trace of an embankment for a few feet and residents say that formerly 
the embankment was visible entirely around the whole area except at this one point 
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hey are all agreed as to its being an old “French” or “Spanish” fort (all the pre-historic 
remains in this ke ality are ascribed to either the French or Spaniards by the general 
population.) 

I shall not endeavor to say who were the constructors of these remains, or for what 
purpose they were made. I have only given a brief description of them from memory, 
thinking they might interest some student of archaeology, and in the meantime I would 
be glad to see an opinion expressed in regard to them by persons familiar with our 
western antiquitie J. H BROOKS, M. D. 

Golden City, Me 


(We would be pleased to have an accurate nd detailed survey, and outline draw- 
ing. of the interesting work mentioned by Dr. Brooks, with a definite statement of 
its location and surroundings, before expressing any opinion of it.—Editor.) 


NEW YORK ARCHAEOLOGY 


The New Y State Museum has just sued an illustrated bulletin on the chipped 
implements of New York, prepared by me, and a second, on articles of polished stone, is 
about ‘ vy for tributior | ! isked to push forward one on articles of clay, 
which I } P mmet i but the \ é ome neeessary delay As th is a State 
work, a " ollectors wil e na illy interested in it and it is de ible to make 
it as complete as a preliminar vork can be I am already indebted to the Archae- 

val e informatio1 nd expect more, but its New York readers may help 
me muec! The bulletin ir iestion wi be quite full on clay pipe ind nothing more 
is needed in the wa f mater it if any pe n has anything remarkable in pipes, 
Agi , of t ‘ fu Earthenware v be istrate by a 
few racte , ‘ e who | perfect New York examplk f these 
wo ‘ | criptior Ni | and 
. { I I el ‘ be 
ne he " g ‘ As | ’ nul jue 
[ tle ‘ 1 ir mu ] itu ‘ | ons 
w é gmie I \ n } f New }\ I no re ition, 
howe gh | i , ul é nd sé ! exam] might 
pe ex rhe hworlk ul mounds of Cattaraugus and Chautauqua unties 
s! I é 
shell, hort nd metal and notes on articles made of these will be appreciated. While 
the pre] ution of these wil e placed in my hands, the honorary curator, Mr. A. G. 
tichmond s making va ‘ ! i he State eological collection and to 
this any New Y mie vi £ bute 

Baldwinsville, N. Y W. M. BEAUCHAMP 
To Th Archaeologist 

I i in ancient piece of work of the Indians in this neigh- 
bor! i, which I think may be of interest to your readers. At different times for many 
years I have heard people speak of what they called a bridge built by the Indians, which 
was to have still been usé by the Indians when the whites first came into this 
part of the country Early last fall, in company with Mr. William Rodgers, I visited it 
for the first time, and taking off my shoes and stockings, waded in the stream and thor- 
oughly examined the structure I found it to besimply a tier, or row, of large stones 
across the river, resting on its bottom. The stones are of uniform size, with level tops, 
of th me height, firmly imbedded in the river bed, and placed at a regular distance 


from each other, about as far apart as a man can conveniently step. Three of these 
stepping stones have been driven out of line, down stream a couple of feet; the rest 
stillremaining in straight line They must have been well set in place to have 
stood there so long, when we consider the hundreds—I believe I may safely say the 
thousands—of millions of feet of pine logs that have been floated down this river. The 
stream has in time changed its channel about ten feet, cutting into one bank and filling 
in on the other so that one end of this pre-historic causeway is ten feet on dry land, and 
the other the same distance from the present shore on the other side. My examination 
of these stepping stones convinced me that they were placed there by the hands of men 
and not by any accident of nature At one end of the row of stones is a rude platform 
of stones, on the same level, made apparently for the convenience of stepping off on 
dry land; and from this two worn pathways diverge to the right and left. This primi- 
tive bridge is across Flint River, section 15, Genesee township, Genesee county, Michi- 
gan I would be pleased to hear through the American Archaeologist, from the editor 
or any of its readers, if any similar crossing way, made by ancient Indians, is known 
in the United States. BYRON E. DODGE 
Richfield, Michigan 


— 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FRAUDS. 

Having had some experience in collecting Indian relics, I deem it my duty to call 
attention to such localities in which I know that counterfeit relics have been made. 

In a lot of moundbuilders’ pottery, I secured in 1879, I discovered some very good 
imitations that had recently been made at Charleston, Mo 

At Temple, Arizona, a large number of imitations of such specimens as are found 
in that vicinity, were made there and offered to me; but I readily discovered the fraud. 
While on duty at the World’s Fair, in 1893, a man from New Mexico (whose repu- 
tation should have been a guarantee for the genuineness of his exhibit) brought to the 
Anthropological building, a lot of stone idols said to have been found near Santa 
Fe. They were submitted to my inspection and careful examination before admit- 


ting them to places in the exposition. I placed one of them in a pail of water over 


night and next morning, on washing off the mud and dirt, the marks of modern steel 
tools were plainly to be seen rhey were not accepted for exhibitior 

rhe very desirable soapstone cooking vessels, and other stone ré found about 
Santa Barbara, California, are so perfectly counterfeited that sometimes experienced 
archaeologists are deceived by the imitations. The oapstone from which they are 
made is taken from Santa Catalina Island, and tl serpentine from Point Piedras 
Blancos. By smearing them with grease, then burning and smoking them they are 
made to look like the best prehistoric specimens And Santa Bar ra does a flour- 
ishing business in these frauds I think it is the duty of ever archaeologist to ex- 
pose these frauds as promptly : they would the making of counterfeit money 

South Pasadena, Cal H. N RUST 

(Before receiving this timely communication from Major Rust we had written a 
simila \ ning te uur read which will be found in our «¢ te lepartment We 
are thankful for wh exposure ot o! t pra ‘ I \\ gladly give then he 
widest publicity Editor.) 
To the Archaeologist 

I have just been reading the article n the ke lary Ame! il \ naeociozist 
titled “So-called Dril or Perforators,” y G. M. Sherman In m ection I have 
about sixty of what | have called drills and perforat | thought hen I read that 
article | could pick out more than half of them that would plail how the marks of 
wear and use But upon careful examination, ever th a good magnifying glas I 
only found four that distinctly showed mar} f service I e7 se ou ‘ of then 
full size. The outlines, of course, do not show the fine chipping on ther som: f 
which are very fine, but will give an idea of the ze and shape 


No. 1 is white flint 

Nos. 2 and 3 are agate 

No. 4, a very hard grey flint. 

These all show that they have been used the whole length of the drill point or blade 

Nos. 5 and 6, though of much finer workmanship, do not show the marks of usage, 
being in that respect like the rest of those in my collection. If they were not 
used as drills, why is it that around old encampments we find so many broken drills 
and perforators? GEORGE STEVENS 

Kishwaukee, IIL. 


[Receiving above communication just as the cop for this number of our maga 
zine was going through the typesetting machines, there was no time to have Mr. Steve 
rough drawings redrawn by our artist and then engraved His trations, however 
represent but slight modifications of very ordinary types that re ommon in every 
collection of prehistoric stone implements of any importance E 


American Archaeologist: 


As you sometimes illustrate | mi: n I I have severa 

~ } ars. rhan rt +r) y ’ = F . 
tS) relics which are perhaps worth figuring. I « se a photo « one 
which has caused some discussion in this neighborhood The most 
reasonable idea is that it was intended for preparing sinew threads 

( ' | for sewing. The specimer reduced in the photograph s one and a 


\ Ww fourth inches in length, by one and three-sixteenths in width, made 
- of black flint, finely worked and neatly beveled to an edge all 
around. It was found in a mound in Huron county, Ohio. Whether 
you think it worth while to reproduce it or not, please return the photo with such re- 
marks as may occur to you. The article itself I do not like to trust out of my hands, as 
I do not know where to find a duplicate. I have also a good drawing of a very fine 
adze, so called, one side flat, 644x3% groove, % around, weight 2% lbs 
Framington, Mass F. C. BROWNE 
We have absolutely no remarks to offer, and will return the photo as soon as we can.-Ed 
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VULV/RA is the title of a royal quarto pamphlet of 96 pages, published in 


anuary, at St. 


} 


h 
Paul, Minn., by Hon. J. V. Brower, and dedicated to the His- 


torical Society of Kansas. It is beautifully printed on enameled paper and finely 
lustrated with maps and many photogravures; and is an elaboration of the third 


( r of Mr. Brower’s “Archaeological Addendum” to his book on the Mis- 
sour! River, published in 1897, which we noticed at length in Che Antiquarian 
last June. 
greater part of last year was passed by Mr. Brower in archaeological 
eX] ns in the west, mainly in the State of Kansas, and this admirable mono- 
ra é lies the report of his investigations of ancient Indian remains along 
t] Sas TI\ bove Topeka, which, he argues, may have comprised the so- 
‘ provinces of Quivira,” the goal of Coronado’s search and the ultimate 
! in his remarkable march across the plains from Mexico 
P41 vidences in support of this view, upon which Mr. Brower relies, 
a e usual bris of old village sites and camping grounds of the early 
I s, four many localities in that region, together with some _ corre- 
S] pographica t s of that particular district with its indistinct 
( on by the Spa s; proofs far from conclusive, but very worthy of 
S s consideration he counts of Coronado himself and of his two his- 
t s, ort isters of wigwams and their surroundings that the Indians said 
\ ed © ere he remained twenty-five davs before returning to the 
k le, too vague and indefinite to admit of possible identification at 
t nt day. In his report to the king of his expedition and its results, Cor- 
savs: “It was the Lord’s pleasure that, after having journeved across these 
seventy-seven days, | arrived at the province they call Ouivira, to which 
t les é 1 icting me | here thev had des ribed to me houses 
vit nv stories t onl re thev not of stone, but of straw, but 
t] ] em are as barbarous as all of those whom I have seen and passed 
: S t | ] s, nor cotton of which to make these, but use 
t] : the cattle they kill, which they tan, because they @re settled among 
ffal naverv large river * * * There are not more than twenty 
\ . of st! I ses thet 1d in all the rest of the country that I saw and 
le about .- * * so that the account they gave me was false. because 
t! nted to persuade me to go with the whole force, believing that as the 
Vv | 1 thr ol such uninhabited de serts, and from the lac} of water the. would 
vhere ind our horses would die of hunger. And the guides confessed 
t] nd said ev had done it by the advice and orders of the natives of these 
a adel eile 
\nd Castaneda savs when they arrived at this Ouivira, “there they began 
to see some mountain chains.” It is difficult to reconcile these statements of “a 
very large river” and sights of “mountain chains,” with the known geography 
of the region about the mouth of the Big Blue, excepting by making broad al- 
: . 


nees for lapses of memory and infla 


id explorers 


ted imaginations on the part of the in- 


whose narratives are, with few exceptions, singularly free from 





) 


San r 
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exaggerations. Coronado was on or near the “very large river’ he mentrens 
at its lowest stage, in August; but Castaneda, in stating that liguex, the 
present Bernalillo on the Rio Grande, was situated “on the banks otf a large, 
mighty river,’ may have had that stream in mind during its spring overtlow. 

lhere is littke doubt that the Quivira, of “many houses of stone with several 
stories,” that Coronado wished to find—and to plunder—was the old pueblo of 
that name less than a hundred and hity miles southeast of his starting point on 


the Kio Grande; and that the Indians, having dear-bought experience of the 


ferocious rapacity and heartless cruelty of the invaders, concocted the plan of 
decoying them into the plains, under pretense of guiding them to the ancient 


pueblo of Quivira, with the view of their destruction; and continued the decep- 
tion by giving the pueblo’s name to the wild expanse reached by the marauders 
somewhere about the fortieth degree of latitude. That a tribe of naked, nomadic 
savages, or collections of their temporary skin or grass lodges on the Kaw or 
Missouri, should originally bear the pueblo name of Quivira, is by no means 
probable. 

In this effort of Mr. Brower to identify the Elliott Village Site, south of 


the city of Manhattan, in Kansas, as the northern terminal limit of Coronado’s 
travels, he has made out as strong a case as can be done in favor of any other 
locality from all data now known; vet, as he remarks, “the identity of the 
Quivira Indians and mound exploration on the Kansas River are questions 
which need further study.” 

‘The remarkable deposit of bluish-gray flint found in the neighborhood of 
the village sites described,” he savs, ‘““‘must have characterized the locality as so 
very desirable, and its location was known so far abroad that contending tribes 
fought for its possession, with herds of buffalo, fruitful valleys and quarries of 
flint, the prizes for which the savage man staked his life.” ‘This view is indeed 
plausible; still the fact that this flint quarry “was known so far abroad,” con- 
sidered with the many proofs of frequent occupancy by large numbers of In 
dians of different degrees of culture, also strengthens the suggestion we offered 
in this connection last June, that possession of this “flint ridge” may not have 
been an object of contention to be decided by battle; but as the beds of Cat 
linite Minnesota, and the noted Flint Ridge in Oh this outcrop of flint and 
its vicinity was perhaps by mutual agreement a neutral ground where the tribes 


resorted, in peace if not in friendship, for their supplies of implement and weapon 


material. 


We feel that we cannot too frequently or too earnestly caution our readers 
to guard against imposition by unscrupulous scoundrels who may offer for sale 
or exchange fraudulent Indian relics. We will be very thankful to persons who 
will send us evidence of the guilt of any party in this mean and illegal traffic. 

We have information from reliable authority that a certain person in Chad- 
wick, Illinois, has offered for sale copper spears, pronounced by one of our best 
experts in knowledge of prehistoric copper implements, Mr. A. W. Robinson, 
of Waukesha, Wis., to be counterfeits. This suspected person is closely watched 
and may eventually be subjected to an investigation by the grand jury of his 
county. An esteemed correspondent in one of the mountainous districts of Old 
Virginia writes to us as follows: “I suppose that you are aware that in these 
far-away, outside-of-the-world mountains—among an ignorant class of moun- 
taineers—we have a firm—a family—who systematically manufacture bogus 
pipes, banner-stones, arrow and spear heads, ceremonials, etc., of stone; and that 
their imitations are verv clever? Though it is verv difficult to deceive an ar- 
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chaeologist, they sell scores and scores of their imitations every year. 1 had 
the privilege of inspecting one of their workshops about two years ago. There 
were many genuine relics mixed with the spurious, for they open mounds and 
collect also. And here | wish to say that because of their practices discredit 
has been thrown on this section as unworthy of the attention of the archaeolo- 
gist, when in fact it is one of the best fields in the United States, and practically 
unexplored.” 
here may be no law in our statute books prohibiting the counterfeiting 
of prehistoric Indian works of art; but ail states have laws to punish those who 
obtain money by false pretenses and by swindling, and county officials through- 
out the country will confer a great favor upon science in protecting it by bring- 
ing this class of petty criminals to justice. 


In the January number of the American Historical Magazine, published 
at Nashville, Tennessee, there is a comprehensive description of The Depart- 
fu 


ment istory of the late Tennessee [E-xposition, from the pen of General Gates 
P. Thruston. He was Chairman of the Committee having this department in 
charge, and the great extent and splendid success of its display were in very 
considerable measure due to his fine taste and depth of learning in all the dif- 
ferent subjects it compris« lennessee is rich in archaeological and historical 
material, and from the large accumulations of these materials in the collections 
of its State Historical Society, and from the many private collections through- 
out the state, including his own, General Thruston was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing together in the classic building specially erected for it, the vast array 
of relics, historic and prehistoric, that formed the most valuable and one of 
the most attractive features of the State's memorable centennial expositir 
BOOWw REVIEWS. 

e legislature of New York in 1896 appropriated $5000 to be expended 
in increasing its archaeological collections In carrying out this object the re- 
gents of the State University wisely diverted a part of the amount to issuing bul 


letins of a popular kind illustrative of aboriginal life within the borders of that 
state; and the execution of this work was fortunately committed to the experi- 
enced and distinguished archaeologist, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp, of Baldwins- 
ville 

The first of this series of monographs is now before us, a pamphlet of 84 
pages, with several pages of fine illustrations from drawings made by the 
author, entitled “Aboriginal Chipped Stone Implements of New York.” The 
whole field of chipped stone weapons and implements found in the Empire State 
is fully and exhaustively treated. The ample descriptions of each class of pre- 
historic art remains are interspersed with citations, comments and opinions of 
the author, making the publication one of much scientific value. This Bul- 


letin is to be followed bv others descriptive of polished objects of stone: of articles 
of bone, shell and copper, of pottery, etc., by the same gifted scholar, who has so 
well accomplished the beginning of the arduous task assigned him 


? 


The wellknown geologist and archaeologist, Mr. Gerard Fowke, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, who has been for several vears in the service of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology, has taken a position on the scientific staff of the Jesup 
exploring expedition, sent to the northwest to endeavor to discover traces of 
the North American Indians, and will sail for Siberia on the 20th of this month. 
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NOTES. 
The visitor to Coronado Beach, California, especially if he is interested in 


American antiquities, should not fail to visit the museum there. In it are to be 
found objects of great archaeological interest. 


Mummified remains said to be authentic of Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, King of 
Egypt, and other noted ancient personages, as well as a few mummy cases were re- 
cently sold at auction in London, England. They were imported from Egypt thirty- 
five years ago; Dr. Birch of the British Museum vouches for their genuineness. 
In the lot were also the dessicated remains of a Peruvian woman. An obscure indi- 
vidual bought the whole lot for three hundred and seventy-five dollars. “To what 
base uses are we put.” 

Signor Marucci, an Italian archaeologist, has discovered in the palace of Ti- 
berius an imposing wall painting which he says represents the preparation for the 
crucifixion. Around a cross are soldiers bearing ladders, and under each soldier is 
written his name. There is also a long Latin inscription containing the name of 
Christus. 

Marucci will soon publish a pamphlet illustrating his valuable and interesting 
discovery. 


Major H. N. Rust, who is well known to readers of this magazine as a painstaking 
archaeologist, is doing excellent archaeological work in the vicinity of Pasadena, 
California, where he resides. He has discovered no less than eight prehistoric village 
sites, indicating that aboriginal man took a fancy to this location. He has un- 
earthed specimens of nearly all stone implements used by these prehistoric people. 
We hope Major Rust will continue explorations and before long treat the readers of 
this magazine to an interesting paper on the subject 

A Mr. Thomas D. Elving, an archaeologist from Philadelphia, while on a tour 
of explorations in Mexico, came across the ruins, in an almost inaccessible valley, of 
an ancient prehistoric city situated about 200 miles west of Durango. He brought 
with him a number of curious and interesting objects. Mr. Elving is fortunate, for 
the authorities in Mexico, when aware of the fact, do not allow one to take from that 
country prehistoric implements. 


The following from the Scientific American will no doubt be of interest to the 
readers of this magazine. Perpetrators of frauds seem to have existed in all ages, as 
well as up to the present: 

William Tell has dwindled into a myth. Roussean's tomb, which has been the 
bourne of so many pilgrimages during the last hundred years, has now been dis- 
covered to be untenanted, and new Bonivard, the “Prisoner of Chillon,”’ so beautifully 
sung of by Lord Byron, is shown to be something very much akin to a fraud. Visi- 
tors to the old Castle of Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva, have long gazed with rev- 
erent eyes on the track worn in the stone pavement around the pillar to which the 
captive was chained during his long incarceration. This year the famous footprints 
mysteriously disappeared An inquiry was made in the Cantonal Legislature as to 
what had become of them. Thereupon M. Vecqurat, Councillor of State, rose and un- 
blushingly explained that they had never existed at all, but were artificially manu- 
factured to satisfy the demands of a sentimental public This year the usual repairs 
were done so late that there was no time to renew this venerable sham 


Professor Saville, connected with the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, has returned from an exploration in the state of Chiapas, Mexico. While 
there he visited the ruins of the ancient city of Palenque, so often written about by 
other explorers. He confirms previous reports of the great extent of that city, the ruins 
of which are covered with a dense forest growth. It is supposed that many large ruins, 
on account of this growth, are still securely hidden away. 

From the ruins of the ancient Babylonian city of Sippura has just been un- 
earthed by Prof. Pere Scheil, an able French Assyriologist, a clay tablet upon which 
has been inscribed in cuneiform characters the oldest story of the flood of Noah of 
the Bible. It dates back 2140 years B. C., and was made in the time of Isaac. The 
narrative of the deluge is strikingly similar to the Biblical account. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, a distinguished American Assyriologist, says of this ancient Babylonian 
tablet: 
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We have here a precious bit of clay on which was written a story of the deluge 


many centuries before Moses and about the time of Isaac or Jacob. That is enough 
to make the discovery one of great importance to Biblical science 


Dr. Herman V. Heilprecht, Professor of Assyriology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia, has just returned from the Imperial Museum of Turkey, at 
Constantinople, where he had been examining all antiquities and other archaeological 
objects which had been unearthed during the last campaign of the expedition at 
Nippur in ancient Babylonia. Discoveries made here carry the history of the people 
of Nippur to a period certainly 7000 and probably 8000 years, B. C. 

From these discoveries, including thousands of fragments, mostly small, of vases 
broken by the Hamites in 2280, B. C., in the courtyard of the temple of this ancient 
city, Prof. Heilprecht has restored the earliest chapter of written human history 
thus far know! A. F. B. 

Che cuneiform tablets discovered at the ancient city of Niffer or Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, have been carefully examined at the Ottoman museum in Constantinople, by 


their discoverer, Dr. Ilelprecht, who deposited them there. From these tablets the 
impression was gained that Niffer is the city of Calneh, regarded as long ago as the time 
of the writer of Genesis as one of the oldest cities in the world. In a subterranean 
chamber, fifteen and one-half by nine and one-half feet, and eighteen feet beneath the 
~ ce, were discovered seven hundred and thirty tablets, a considerable number of 
whic! pon being deciphered, revealed the fact that they were business documents 
once onging to “Morashu, Sons of Nippur,” a very wealthy firm of bankers and real 
estate dealers about the time of the reign of Artaxerxes I, 464-424 B.C. The 
I | wiples then in vogue were similar to those of the present time rhese 
cla neiform documents are what we today term mortgages, contracts, leases, etc. 
“Me hu Sons” appear to have been the agents of distant Persians who owned most of 
the lands around this ancient city, and who on account of the hot and malarious Baby- 
lonian country, did not care t ttend to thei rge estates in person, but had the above 
firr f bankers attend to leasing out their property to those desiring it. 

( yf the texts on these clay tablets guarantees that an emerald set in a gold 
ring ll not fall out for twenty years. On another an inhabitant of Nippur complains 
to Bel-n n-shumu that the latter’s servants, in collusion with his own brother and 
nephew, have robbed his house. On the property being restored he agrees for himself 
al Idren to take no legal proceedings against the servants or their master 

\ contract obligates four persons to deliver 25,240 sun-dried bricks in a specified 

ime nd Lee n a mortgage an orchard is pledged by two brothers as security for 
the ment of eir debt Another reveals a sixty-year lease of two kinds of lands 
ngs, the rent being in advance and the tenant protected against all claims. 
me ngaged in excavating for a new road at Milton, near 
B n, M mie ross, about six f below the surface, a row of five graves His- 
tor tradition identify the graves as those of Mingo, the last of the Ponkapog In- 
diar nd his family The Rev. Dr. A. K. Teele, the historian and antiquarian of the 
town, fil that in 1763 there stood near this spot a humble dwelhing, where lived Mingo, 
th n aged mal rhe name of his tribe is perpetuated in that of the hamlet at the 
fox é yuthern slope of the hill, called Mingo Hill, and in which the graves were 
dis¢ f ind also in that of the pond a few rods away 

I February was placed on exhibition in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Central Park, New York City, the Jesup expedition collection, gathered during 
the mmer and fall of 1897 in British Columbia. The collection consists of imple- 
ments of bone, stone and carvings of both prehistoric and present Indians of that coun 
try rhe means for the expedition were provided by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, and the de 


tailed plans for it were entrusted to Dr. Franz Boas, who is in charge of the ethnological 
collections in the above institution. With him went Dr. Livingston Ferrand, Messrs. 
George Hunt, James Teit and Harlan I. Smith 


he collection is, scientifically speaking, a most valuable one and an important 
contribution to the problems which the expedition is trying to solve. 

In the liberality of Mr. Jesup the citizens of New York can certainly congratulate 
themselves upon becoming possessed of so interesting and valuable a collection. Those 
who are willing to give their dollars for the enlightenment of a community without 
for the same receiving a return, are indeed few and far between. To have to write 
this at this time of our civilization betokens a sorry state of affairs. & Fo me 
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